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members of Congress, in relation to the workings 
of emancipation in the West Indies, and the 
general subject of slavery. 

First day morning, 5th mo. 17th; one o'clock. 
With much fear and trembling did I ascend the 
steps of the Capitol, my very heart faint within 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 516.) 


Joseph John Gurney’s labors in America were 
now drawing to aclose. He had looked forward 
with much interest to being once more present 
at the Yearly Meeting of Friends at Philadel- 
phia; but circumstances, over which he had no 
control, prevented him from reaching that city 
in time to accomplish that object. Whilst at 
sea, on his voyage to Havana, in allusion to this 
subject, he wrote in his Journal :— 

4th mo. 9th. I have passed through some 
hours of conflict, in times of calm, in the view 
of Philadelphia; but during the past night, 
some relief has been experienced from this pros- 
pect. Ihave compared the peculiar fetters of 
mind which I have long felt respecting that 
Yearly Meeting, to those which I once endured 
in reference to the parliamentary prospect. Oh! 
the inexpressible relief which 1 felt when, in 
one midnight hour, those fetters were unexpect- 
edly broken, and I was left free from the concern, 
ready for work in the depths of Spitalfields. 
Certainly I feel more happiness in the view of 
not being present at Philadelphia, than I have 
hitherto done. I can look back on my exercises 
and labors there with satisfaction ; not having, 
so far as [ know, withheld any part of the mes- 
sage committed to me. . Thus I hope I may feel 
that my work in America is pretty much done ; 
and that, after having accomplished what re- 
mains of service in the cause of Africa and her 
descendants, and attended the Yearly Meetings 
of New York and New England, I may return 
to my home and family in peace. 

From Savannah, Joseph John Gurney pro- 
ceeded, by way of Charleston, to Washington. 
Here he was engaged several days, principally 
in interviews with the heads of government and 


length and breadth of the question, “ What 
think ye of Christ?” I return from it with 
ease and quietness. We had a crowded and 
most attentive assemblage, amongst the rest, 
Clay, of Kentucky, Clay, of Alabama, Forsyth, 
J. Q. Adams, Wise, Hoffman, J. C. Calhoun, 
and others of the “ intellectual nobility” of the 
land. I ended with strong appeals to the law 
of righteousness, as the true guide to sound 
national policy, as well as private virtue. There 
was a solemn silence at the close of the meeting, 
after which many took a warm and affectionate 
leave of us. * * * 

“ Soon afterwards,” he continues in another 
letter, “I took my last leave of Washington. A 
public meeting had been previously appointed, 
for that evening, at Baltimore. Under such cir- 
cumstances we could not hesitate to avail our- 
selves of the afternoon rail car. A respectable 
assembly was collected at the Baptist chapel, in 

| the latter city, to unite with us in our worship; 
and thus a’second occasion of rather peculiar 
religious solemnity brought this sabbath day to 
its close.” 

The attendance of the ensuing Yearly Meet- 
ings of New York and New England, was now 
the principal object that pressed upen Joseph 
John Gurney’s mind before leaving; America. 
At Washington, Henry Clay had suggested to 
him the desirability of throwing before the public 
the results of his inquiries and observations in 
the West Indies, in reference to slavery and the 
working of emancipation. This idea accorded 
with his own view, and he now applied his few 
remaining hours of leisure in America to this 
object; presenting his narrative in a series of 
letters addressed, with his full permiss,jon, to 
Henry Clay himself. This iittle work ¥ras soon 
afterwards published under the title of ‘a Winter 
in the West Indies, and was widely circulated 
botls in England and America. 

After attending the Yearly Mee’ jing at New 
Y ork, he writes in his Journal :— 

Joshua Kimber’s, Flushing, 6th mo. 5th. My 
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return certificate was brought in on fifth day last 
week, and adopted with much renewed expres- 
sion of consent. I spoke at some length in the 
Yearly Meeting, on domestic religion, and on 
slavery. It ended in dignified solemnity, this 
day week. On seventh day afternoon, after set- 
tling affairs, I came to this place exhausted, 
panting for quietness; and have been busily 
engaged, under this peaceful roof, in writing my 
familiar letters to Henry Clay. 

Having proceeded to New England, he con- 
tinues :— 

Newport, [Rhode Island,] 6th mo. 19th. We 
are this day come to the close of a highly favored 
Yearly Meeting. On first day week, at New 
York, we had an excellent united meeting with 
Thomas and E. Robson; and I made a last call 
on dear Daniel Wheeler, at whose bedside I was 
very shortly engaged in prayer. Afterwards, in 
the solemn and sweet afternoon meeting, I had 
to pray for him and his family publicly. Spent 
the rest of the week at Samuel Parsons’, Flush- 
ing, and wrote my book, ninth Letter inclusive. 
On sixth day morning last, voyage by Massachu- 
setts steamer to Newport; we arrived here safe 
on seventh day morning. Public meetings morn- 
ing and afternoon of first day, peculiarly solemn 
and satisfactory. In the Yearly Meeting, (of 
New England,) my return certificate was granted, 
notwithstanding a little appearance of the con- 
trary spirit, with remarkably full concurrence ; 
so also in the women’s meeting. In the early part 
of this Yearly Meeting we received thesad tidings 
of Daniel Wheeler's death. I have borne a 
testimony to the grace of God in him, in both 


meetings. I doubt not his being at rest with 
the Lord. Nothing can have exceeded the love 


and kindness of Friends, and we parted this 
morning in the flowings of a holy cordiality. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

His passage to England was taken in the 
Roscius, which was expected to sail from New 
York at the latter end of the seventh month. 
The interval was spent partly at Providence, 
where he completed his letters to Henry Clay, 
and partly in farewell visits to Philadelphia and 
New York. In the prospect of his return home, 
mingled as it was in his mind with a feeling of 
uncertainty as to the event of the voyage and 
his own state of health, he thus intimately pours 
out his heart 


To his children. 


Newport, Rhode Island, 6th mo. 21st, 1840. 

* * » Whether I am permitted to return to 
you ornot, I look back with satisfaction and 
thankfulness to the nearly three years which I 
have spent on this side the Atlantic, and that on 
two grounds ; first, the preservation which you 
have so mercifully experienced in my absence ; 
and secondly, the evident efficacy (through the 
divine blessing) of the gospel mission in which 
I have been engaged. 
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Many seals to my ministry have been gracious- 
ly afforded me in individual cases; and many 
tokens, on a larger scale, that my labors in the 
gospel have been the means of clearing the under- 
standing of some, and of impressing their feel- 
ings respecting the fundamental and cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. You know that I am 
very infirm in myself, and I have at sundry 
times been led publicly to confess myself to be 
one of the most unworthy of the Lord’s servants; 
therefore boasting is, and ought to be, far from 
me. Iam humbled in the dust before the Lord, 
as a poor guilty earthworm, without the smallest 
hope of salvation, except through the perfect 
righteousness and efficacious blood-shedding of 
my holy Redeemer. Yet I enjoy sweet peace in 
the retrospect of the long and various labors, 
both in America and the West Indies, into which 
the Lord has been pleased to lead me; and, 
even were our pleasant prospects of meeting 
again on earth never to be realized, I have not 
the least reason to regret having left my all, for 
the sake of Jesus Christ and his gospel. 

I think my visit has been the means, through 
mercy, of leading many, especially of the young, 
to clearer views of the religion of the New Testa- 
ment, and to a firmer and more intelligent at- 
tachment to the principles of our own Society, 
than they had ever felt before. So far from 
having at all unsettled their Quakerism, my 
ministry has been the means, under the divine 
blessing, of inducing many of them, especially 
of the young men, to renounce the habits of the 
world, and, as a token of their allegiance to the 
Saviour, to adopt the plain dress and language, 
which unquestionably become our Christian pro- 
fession. They form an outline which, in the 
present condition of the church, and of the 
world; we cannot spare; they serve the import- 
ant purpose of separating us from associations, 
amusements and excitements, which pull the 
wrong way. They are a check on our natural 
tendencies to flippancy and vanity, and a bridle 
on our idle tongues. They are our way (amongst 
other analogous things) of openly confessing our 
Lord, and of showing ourselves to be on his side ; 
and, above all, they are humbling ; and humitlia- 
tion is that which we all chiefly want. 

The divisions of sentiment now so apparent in 
the Church of England, and the rapid retrograde 
movements towards Popery of a large proportion 
of the clergy in America, as well as in England, 
have been to me very instructive as well as af- 
fecting. And useful and valuable as are the 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the 
Moravians, the Independents, &c., in their re- 
spective niches, (and of their usefulness I have 
seen much, both in America and the West 
Indies,) I am clearly of the mind, from deliber- 
ate and extensive observation, that their respec- 
tive administrations of religion would never suit 
those, who, through the tender mercy of our 
God, have been accustomed to the free, unfettered 
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operations of the Lord’s anointing. I charge 

ou] to abide under it, to live and to move under 
it, in all things. Sure I am, that this most 
blessed ssintlels of action, will never open the 
door for your forsaking the steady maintenance 
of any of our Christian testimonies, little or 
great. Never set up your own reasonings against 
it or over it; but follow it in faith and obedience, 
and it will keep you in the tenderness and in- 
nocence of the Christian life. I entreat you 
both to persevere in the habits of daily retirement, 
of the private reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of prayer, much, frequent, fervent prayer, 
even through the blessed aid of the Holy Spirit, 
who prayeth for us with groanings that cannot 
be uttered. 

I conclude with the apostolic words, “Love 
not the world, neither the things which are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, are not of the Father, 
but of the world: and the world passeth awa 
with the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever.” 

At Philadelphia he writes in his Journal :— 

7th mo. 9th. This morning attended the 
quiet, solemn week-day meeting at Arch-street ; 
in which I had to speak of the immortality of 
the soul, of the happiness of the departed, and 
of the necessary work of preparation for eternity. 
Quietness my portion, through mercy, on return- 
ing hither. 

West Hill, Tth mo. 22d. I have to record 
many mercies since I last wrote. The time spent 
in Philadelphia has, on the whole, been very 
satisfactory. 

On fifth day to Merion ; a blessed little meet- 
ing; dined and lodged at Israel W. Morris’s ; 
next morning to Haverford ; a very satisfactory 
visit. Last first day, a large and full meeting 
at the North meeting-house ; a very searching, 
solemn time. In the evening, a very large meet- 
ing at Arch-street, for Friends of all the meet- 
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Mott came in from the country; nothing could 
exceed the love and kindness of Friends. In 
the evening of sixth day, my last, last meeting 
in America ; well attended by Friendsand others, 
and peculiarly weighty, quiet and solemn. The 
next morning, Friends flocked to W. F. Mott’s; 
and two religious sittings took place. The 
silence was long, and the peaceful aheiaibiy more 
than I can describe. The Holy Master gave us 
his seal in a pre-eminent manner; and [ felt 
perfectly easy and tranquil. Large were the 
numbers who accompanied me to the shore, and 
most of them in the steamboat to the ship. Lord, 
do thou graciously help me, sustain, preserve 
and comfort me, for thy mercy and truth’s sake. 

Seventh day noon, 8th mo. 1st. This afternoon 
will complete the week since that memorable, 
peaceful, tearful parting, from my many friends, 
when I left the steamboat in New York harbor 
for this vessel. As it draws to its close I find 
myself empty, weak and poor; yet not otherwise 
than happy. I suppose we have progressed 


y| nearly 800 miles in our course ; say one-fourth 


of our voyage. © Lord, I do desire to present 
the remainder of my days to thee, as a living 
sacrifice ; and should it please thee to add the 
fifteen years to my life, as to that of Hezekiah 
in the days of old,—turning as it were the 
shadow of infirmity in mind and body back as a 
sign—may such a period, whether longer or 
shorter, be devoted to thy cause on earth, in the 
pure strength and wisdom of thy own Holy 
Spirit ! 

While fresh evidences multiply upon me, that 
God permits grace to flow through many very dif- 
ferent administrations, I increasingly love and ap- 
prove the simplicity, solidity and purity of Chris- 
tianity, as held by Friends. First, as it relates 
to my own welfare. In the saving of the spirit- 
ual, invisible and immortal soul, the application 
of the grand truths of the New Testament, 
under the immediate and most precious influences 
of the Holy Ghost, seems all that is required. 
It is the appropriation by faith of a most glorious 


ings—“If I wash thee not, thou hast no part| scheme of wisdom, holiness and benevolence. 


with me.” 


A deeply affecting leave-taking.|}* * * 


I own no priesthood but the priest- 


| 
. 
| 


Second day, satisfactory visit to Isaac Collins and | hood of Christ; no supper in worship, but in 
his family, in deep affliction from the unexpected | spiritual communion with him and his followers 
death of his son Henry; but there was a good | at his own table, in his. kingdom; no baptism, 
hope respecting him. In the afternoon I took | as an introduction to the hopes and citizenship 
my last leave of my dear friend and helper, H.| of the Christian believer, but that of the Holy 
Paul, and was accompanied by her beloved hus-| Ghost. I heartily crave and pray that the 
band to the steamboat, for Burlington ; being; blessed principle in me of light, and life, and 
permitted to leave Philadelphia in entire peace. | love, even the perceptible, operative influence of 
Accompanied by his young friend, Alexander | the Spirit of Christ, may consummate its victory 
8. Taylor, he embarked on board the Roscius, on | over the native infirmities of my own heart. 
the twenty-sixth of the seventh month. The second branch of the subject, now in deep 
On board the Roscius, first day morning. | seriousness before me, is usefulness to others. 
Again have I trusted myself on the bosom of} Had I been placed in any other religious society, 
the deep, after having accomplished the work in| I must have been either a layman; or, in the 
America, and am homeward bound! I arrived} milder sense of the word, a priest. I am satis- 
at New York on fifth day afternoon; many | fied that, in neither capacity, could I have en- 
friends seen, and book finished. Dear Richard ' joyed the same scope for usefulness as I now do 
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under an administration which levels this dis- 
tinction, and allows the liberty of the Spirit in 
its full and just action. So it is enjoyed in my 
case. I do not consider it to be so, sufficiently, 
by some of my brethren and sisters. I think 
the fault of our society, in its present condition, 
is the predominance of fear, prejudice and sys- 
tem, over this blessed liberty, a remark which I 
apply with a full feeling of the value of a well- 
ordered Christian government and discipline in 
the church. But we want more faith in that 
anointing for which we plead, God grant that 
it may spread, abound and prosper! As it is, 
while my secularities afford me many large op- 
portunities of helping others, I am free to go 
forth and labor, wherever and whenever the Lord 
is pleased to send me, for the instruction of 
believers and the salvation of sinners. I humbly 
trust that He who sent me forth has blessed, and 
will bless, my ministry. He only can give the 
increase. I pray thee, O most gracious Lord, to 
give me the hundred-fold on both sides the At- 
lantic; and may all end to thy honor and glory, 
in the perfect and eternal peace of one of the 
poorest and most unworthy of thy servants! 

8th mo. 15th. We have had a fine sail since 
I last wrote; continued prosperity in this re- 
markably favored voyage has been our portion, 
in the loving-kindness of our Heavenly Father; 


though yesterday and last night were attended | peace and joy, meeting my tenderly-beloved 
by some anxiety, as we failed to make Cape Clear,; Anna well, and most happy. 
finding ourselves,by an observation at noon, much | ing all sacrifices, I have been singularly blessed 
Thus we had to run up | during my absence, in temporals, so that I find 
the Channel without our land-marks, though | myself greatly at my ease. 


to the southward of it. 


the captain thought he caught a sight of land. 


I had retired to rest when the pleasant tidings | the Gildencroft, in which the signs of the work 


were brought that the Tuscar light was in sight. 


A good night followed, and this morning we | 


have been enjoying a delightful sail—the Irish 
and Welsh coast both in sight. We are now 
about forty miles from Liverpool, and have just 
takeninapilot. No account of the arrival of any 
of thesteamboats. How remarkably has my course 
been ordered for me, as it relates to sailing in 
this vessel! How abundant has been the kind- 
ness with which the Lord has dealt with the 
very weakest and most unworthy of his servants! 
I hope I am, in a good degree, bowed in humble 
gratitude before Him who made heaven and 
earth. The newspapers brought in by the pilot 
mention the death of Lord Durham, which I 
truly feel. 
At length arrived at Earlham, he writes :— 
My own chamber, 8th mo. 23d. The wonders 
of the last week, the flowing in of peace and 
pleasure, are almost past journalizing. After 
the last entry we had to undergo the mortifica- 
tion of being compelled to lay-to during the 
night, as the pilot was afraid of attempting to go 
over the bar at the midnight high tide; and it 
was not until ten o’clock on first day morning, 
the 16th, that we again set sail. In the mean 
time no storm occurred, no difficulty arose ; and 
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we sailed gallantly along the Victoria channel, 
marked by buoys and light ships; weathered 
the Black Rock; and, with the joint help of a 
steamboat and fair wind, landed at the Docks 
about half-past twelve last first day. The very 
next night an awful storm occurred, which, being 
from the west, might have driven our heavy- 
laden ship on the bar. Thus mercifully and 
providentially was I again dealt with. My dear 
brother Samuel Gurney, and William Forster, 
my long-tried, long-loved friend, were waiting 
to receive us; both happy, both in health, bring- 
ing good news of all the circle. The meeting 
was inexpressibly pleasant. We were most kindly 
received by Isaac and T. Hadwen, at whose house 
we had so largely drunk of the waters of life, on 
leaving England. In the evening we attended 
the usual meeting, which was large and solemn. 
I was much engaged, both in ministry and prayer, 
showing the practical nature of the principles 
which we profess. Samuel and I proceeded to 
London the next morning by the wondrous new 
railroad. We arrived about seven o'clock in the 
evening, and on leaving the carriage, I had the 
great happiness of meeting my own dearest John 
Henry. Fourth day. Journey to Norfolk in 
Samuel’s coach, with Fowell, Hannah, and our 
sister Fry ; arrived at Earlham about nine o'clock, 
and was permitted a return home in unclouded 


Notwithstand- 


To-day, we have had a large good meeting in 





of divine grace were unfolded, and I am expeet- 
ing a public meeting this evening; a blessed 
absence of excitement, an unbroken tranquillity, 
are my happy portion. The broad seal of the 
Spirit of my God seems conspicuously to rest on 
the labors, perils, exercises and engagements of 
the last three years. The Lord be praised! The 
Lord alone be praised! ‘“ Make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord, all ye lands; serve the Lord with 
glddness ; come before his presence with singing. 
Know ye that the Lord he is God; it is he that 
made us, and not we ourselves ; we are his people 
and the sheep of his pasture. Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise. Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
For the Lord is good. His mercy is everlasting, 
and his truth endureth unto all generations.”’ 
To be continued. 





BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Charles W. Slack, Esq., has made an elaborate 
report on the subject of the powers of schoo! 
committees, to the Legislature, and proposed a 
bill for adoption which provides that, “In 
determining the qualifications of scholars to b« 
admitted into any public school or district schoo! 
in this Commonwealth, no distinction shall be 
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made on account of race, color, or religious 
opinions of the applicant or scholar,” and pro- 
vides that any child who is rejected for any such 
reason may recover “damages therefor, in an 
action of tort, to be brought in the name of said 
child, by his guardian or next friend, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction to try the same, 
against the city or town by which such school 
is supported.’’— Boston Post. 


take proceedings against the smallest deviations, 
and intervene in mere disputes about words; 
faith would be silenced, and Christian feeling 
reduced to slavery. Not such was the condition 
of the Church in those times of real Catholicity, 
—the first ages. It cast out the sects which 
impugned the fundamental truths of the Gospel, 
but where these were received, it left full liberty 
to faith. Rome soon departed from these wise 
precedents, and, in proportion as an authoritative 
teaching of man established itself within the 
Church, there appeared a Unity of man’s im- 
ing. 

A system of human appointment being once 
devised, rigor went on increasing from age to age. 
Christian liberty, respected by the catholicity of 
the earliest ages, was first limited, then chained, 
and finally stifled. Conviction, which, by the 
laws of our nature, as well as of God’s word, 
should be freely formed in the heart and under- 
standing, was imposed by external authority, 
ready framed and squared by the masters of 
mankind. Thought, will and feeling, all those 
faculties of our nature, which, once subjected to 
the Word and Spirit of God, should be left free 
in their working, were hindered of their proper 
liberty, and compelled to find vent in forms that 
had been previously settled. The mind of man 
became a sort of mirror wherein impressions to 
which it was a stranger were reproduced, but 
which, of itself, presented nothing! Doubtless 
there were those who were taught of God,—but 
the great majority of Uhristians received the 
convictions of other men ;—a personal faith was 
a thing of rare occurrence: the Reformation it 
was that restored this treasure to the Church. 

And yet there was, for a while, a space within 
which the human mind was permitted to move 
at large,—certain opinions, at least, which Chris- 
tians were at liberty to receive or reject at will. 
But, as a besieging army, day by day, contracts 
its lines, compelling the garrison to confine their 
movements within the narrow enclosure of the 
fortress, and, at last, obliging it to surrender at 
discretion, just so, the hierarchy, from age to 
There are two opposite tendencies which may | age, and almost from year to year, has gone on 
equally mislead us. The one consists in the ex- | restricting the liberty allowed for a time to the 
aggeration of diversity,—the other, in extending | human mind, until, at last, by successive en- 
the unity. The great doctrines of man’s salvation | croachments, there remained no liberty at all. 
are as a line of demarcation between these two| That which was to be believed,—loved,—or 
errors. To require more than the reception of | done,—was regulated and decreed in the courts 
those doctrines, is to disallow the diversity:—to | of the Roman chancery. The faithful were 

uire any thing less, is to infringe the unity. | relieved from the trouble of examining, reflect- 

his latter departure is that of rash and un-| ing, and combating; all they had to do was to 
ruly minds looking beyond, or out of Jesus Christ, | repeat the formularies that had been taught 
in the desire to set up systems and doctrines of | them ! 
men. From that period, whenever, in the bosom of 

The former appears in various exclusive sects | Roman Catholicism, a man has appeared inherit- 
and is more especially seen in that of Rome. ing the Catholicity of apostolic times, such a 

It is the duty of the Church to reject Error | one, feeling his inability to act out the life im- 
from her bosom. If this be neglected, Christi- | parted to him, in the bonds in which he is held, 
anity can not be upheld; but, pushed to an en been led to burst those bonds, and give to 
extreme, it would follow that the Church should ' the astonished world another example of a Chris- 





UNITY IN DIVERSITY. 

Unity in diversity, and diversity in unity—is 
a law of Nature, and also of the Church. 

Truth may be compared to the light of the 
sun. The light comes from heaven colorless, 
and ever the same; and yet it takes different 
hues on earth, varying according to the objects 
on which it falls. Thus different formularies 
may sometimes express the same Christian Truth, 
viewed under different aspects. 

How dull would be this visible creation if all 
its boundless variety of shape and color were to 
give place to an unbroken uniformity! And 
may we not add, how melancholy would be its 
aspect, if all created beings did but compose a 
solitary and vast unity / 

The unity which comes from Heaven doubtless 
has its place,—but the diversity of human 
nature has its proper place also. in religion we 
must neither leave out God nor man. Without 
unity your religion cannot be of God,—without 
diversity, it cannot be the religion of man. And 
it ought to be of both. Would you banish from 
creation a law that its Divine Author has imposed 
upon it, namely,—that of boundless diversity ? 
“Things without life-giving sound,” said Paul, 
“whether pipe or harp, except they give a dis- 
tinction in the sounds, how shall it be known 
what is piped or harped?”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 7.) But, 
if in religion there is a diversity, the result of 
distinction, of individuality, and which, by con- 
—. must subsist even in heaven,—there is 
a diversity which is the fruit of man’s rebellion, 
—and this last is indeed a serious evil. 
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tian walking at‘liberty in the acknowledgment of 
no law but the law of God. 

The Reformation, in restoring liberty to the 
Church, must therefore restore to it its original 
diversity, and people it with families united by 
the great features of resemblance derived from 
their common head, but varying in secondary 
features, and reminding us of the varieties in- 
herent in human nature. Perhaps it might have 


been desirable that this diversity should have | 


been allowed to subsist in the Universal Church 
without leading to sectarian divisions, and yet 
we must remember that Sects are only the ex- 
pression of this diversity. —D’ Aubigne's History 
of the Reformation. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Extracts from a speech of Joun A. ANDREWS 


before a committee of the Massachusetts Legis- | 


lature, 3rd mo. 22nd, 1855. 
Concluded from page 520. 


In England, France, Prussia, Belgium, and 
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gard to the crime of murder. The effect we 
think salutary. It has produced a greater 
certainty of conviction, and consequently of relief 
to the community, besides lessening the number 
of aggravated offences. It is, at least, so con- 
sidered here. 

There is no probability of a return to the old 
law. But one paper in the State has spoken of 
a return, within the last two years, and this met 
with no response. 

I am very truly and respectfully yours, 

Joun McKinney, 
Sec’y of State.” 

This is the result of the experiment of nine 
years in Michigan. Are you afraid to try it one 
year in Massachusetts ? 

I hold in my hand an extract from a letter 
‘from Hon. T. R. Hazard, of Rhode Island, 
which says :— . 

“ At the time of the passage of the law, which 
| was in the winter of 751-2, I believe there were 
| pending before the Court of Providence County, 

no less than six indictments for murder. Since 





Saxony, as well as many other nations that might | its passage, I do not remember that there has 
be mentioned, where the proportion of executions | been more than one indictment for murder, in 
to convictions is much smaller than in Massa- | the State, in the first degree, and that was for 
chusetts, and much smaller than fifty years ago the killing of a police officer, in Providence, 
in the same countries, murders have rapidly | under circumstances that would, without much 


diminished in those countries in which execu- 
tions are scarcely known; slightly in France, 
where the change of policy was not so great; 


while in England, down to about 1835, murders | 


and attempts to murder increased, since which, 


under a milder administration of the law, there | 


has been a change for the better. 

‘‘In Massachusetts, with less executive clem- 
ency than in any other state, or nation, of which 
I have read, for the nineteenth century, murder 
seems to have increased.” 

But—to pass on in our research—let us in- 
terrogate those States of our own Union which 


| doubt, have insured the acquittal of the murderer 
|} under the old severe law; but he is now con- 


| fined for life in the State Prison.” 
He states, also, that the General Assembly 
| have twice refused to re-enact the law,—last 
winter the motion being made in the Senate, and 
receiving but seven out of thirty votes. This, 
| he says, is an encouraging indication of public 
| sentiment, when we reflect that the Act abolish- 
|ing capital punishment passed the Senate by 
| only four majority. 
Seven out of thirty,” after two or three years’ 
| trial. Now, gentlemen, try it here, and see how 


have abolished the capital penalty—for I can | many votes you will get next year for a return 
only hurry on, and leave the remaining mass of | to the gallows. 


statistics for your own perusal. Alabama abol- 
ished it quite a number of years ago for white 
men—they do not hang white men in Alabama 
—have not for a great while ; it does not appear 
that white men are now anxious to be hung; nor 
to hang each other. They do not ask the re- 
establishment of the gallows. The experiment 
may be assumed to work well in Alabama; and 
I hope that God will hasten the day when equal 
justice and equal mercy may be extended with 
impartial hand, through the whole brotherhood 
of universal humanity. 

Then, in the State of Michigan, which led 
the way in the total abolition of the penal code, 
the experiment has succeeded; and I now pre- 
sent to you, by the kindness of Mr. Fay, (Frank 
B.) the testimony of her Secretary of State;— 

* You will find on page 658, Revised Statutes 
of 1846, of this State, (a copy of which should 
be found in your State Library,) the law in re- 


| The State of Maine comes next in review. 


And here is a letter to Mr. Fay, from Prof. 
| Upham, of Bowdoin College,—my old instructor 
and friend,—whose life illustrates all that is 
| beautiful in the human character,—a careful and 
| learned scholar, an honest thinker, and, I might 
‘say, by profession, a philosopher. This is the 
| experience of Maine, as testified to by Prof. Up- 

ham, under date of Feb. 14, 1855: 

“Tt is now twenty years since the Maine Law 
on this subject was introduced here. There has 
been no infliction of capital punishment during 
that period. The punishment is understood to 
be practically abolished, and I have heard no 
wish from any quarter to restore it.” 

Allow me, gentlemen, to add the argument or 
illustration which I presented the other day in 
the very brief sonal I had the honor to offer 
to the committee. We have the surest and best 
test possible of the safety of this experiment,— 
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if it is an experiment,—when we try the case by 
the practical judgment of practical men. We 
find that it never costs any more to insure human 
life in a country or State where capital pa 
ment has been abolished, than it cost while it re- 
mained. It cannot, in fairness be alleged, that 
there is any danger at all, because a danger 
which cannot be felt or appreciated is, practically, 
none. It is a mere speculation—worse than that 
—a mere fancy. And I do not believe you will 
be frightened by a mere phantom of the brain, 
from trying the experiment of the abolition of 
capital punishment, when you find that it costs 
no more to insure a man’s life in Michigan, 
where they do not hang, than in New York, where 
capital punishment still continues,—that it costs 
no more to insure a man on the Rhode Island 
side of the imaginary line than on the Massachu- 
setts side of that imaginary line, although they 
hang nobody in Rhode Island, while we hang 
systematically in Massachusetts. Go into Maine, 
where the gallows is virtually abolished—it costs 
no more to insure a man there than here. Go 
into Vermont—the rate of insurance is not | 
higher there, because Vermont has got rid of | 
the Death Penalty. I venture to say, that the 
man does not breathe who would refuse to live in 
Rhode Island or Michigan, Vermont or Maine, | 
merely because of their having abolished the 
Death Penalty. Nor do I think any person ' 
would even prize his safety at a much better | 
rate in Alabama, where they do hang negroes, | 
but do not hang white men. And it is idle to 
pretend that any man would feel himself less | 
safe under the abolition of capital punishment | 
in Massachusetts, than he does to-day. Isit not 
fruitless then, for us to be wasting our time upon 
this subject, which, after all, has no practical 
operation upon any sane and sensible man ?— 
he thing runs into the ground after all. 

But, gentlemen, there is a peril, and one 
which I cannot help appreciating, because I am 
compelled to know something about it; I am 
compelled to observe something ; and I have been 
compelled to read a good deal,—and that is, the 
peril of convicting innocent men; the peril of 
committing to the judgment of human tribunals, 
—of learned judges and of honest jurors, if you 
please,—of submitting to the chances or 1m-~ 
perfections of human testimony, whether honest 
or dishonest, the fate of a human life—all the 
awful and tremendous consequences involved in 
a verdict of guilty or not guilty, when the 
penalty is death; consequences as lasting as 
eternity, as important as all the interests that 
belong to an immortal being. This peril leads 
me, with Lafayette, to demand the abolition of 
the death penalty, “until you can demonstrate 
the absolute infallibility of human tribunals.” 

Who does not know, who has any acquaintance 
or connection with the administration of the law, 
that the right does not always prevail? As 
Lord Eldon said—“ You must have a very good 
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Judge, a very intelligent jury, and you must 
have accurate, industrious, able counsel, and 
plenty of proof, and then, if you have good luck, 
you may prevail.” 

I have by my side, and intended to refer you 
to, did time permit, several cases of the execu- 
tion of innocent men. You will find them in 
O’Sullivan’s Report, page 117, and in the follow- 
ing pages, where the proof is given of one hun- 
dred innocent persons in England who had been 
hung for capital offences. I have in my hand 
a letter from a gentleman in California, giving a 
long and most interesting account of a conviction 
for murder there, quite recently, where the party 
convicted came to the verge of execution, when 
it was at last discovered that he had been con- 
victed by a mistake of personal identity. 

You will find, gentlemen, in Mr. Spear’s 
book, pages 76 to 87, several illustrations of the 
danger of trusting to fallible minds the solemn 
decision of the life or death of a fellow-creature. 
I need not detail these cases ; you will find them 
yourselves. One more circumstance only let me 
advert to. Formerly, the executioner stood 
boldly up and seized the bloody axe in his red 
right hand. Now, nobody does the fatal deed, 
—or nobody seems to do it. Now, somebody 
goes into the jail and binds the victim ; two or 
three others take him between them, and they 
march to the scaffold ; somebody else adjusts the 
fatal machinery ; somebody else puts him in the 
position in which the act may be consummated ; 
and at last, so far are we refined, that no man’s 
hand perpetrates the last act which results in a 
felon’s death. No, sir; the Sheriff leaves him 
as he stands there, and by a cunning device, the 
machinery is so adjusted, that his foot, in the 
natural course of his retreat, may touch a fatal 
spring. Every tindividual does as little as he 
can ; and at last, it seems as if nobody hangs the 
victim. We skulk all around; and dare not 
face the awful responsibility in its dark and ab- 
horrent form. 

The idea’of punishment by death is dying out ; 
it is vanishing away. We have begun to hide it 
from our eyes—and to seclude the gallows as a 
polluted thing. And we only ask, that, with an 
honest purpose to seek a better way, this Com- 
mittee would direct the Legislature to a statute 
which shall give to Massachusetts the opportuni- 
ty of an experiment which the history of all 
similar experiments in penal reform justifies us 
in believing will secure the great ends of pub- 
lic justice ; which will banish from our legisla- 
tion a relic of barbarian times, remove an ob- 
stacle in the way of the highest civilization, and 
rejoice the hearts of all men. 





EDUCATION VS. CRIME. 

According to Dr. Grimshaw, of 732 convicts 
in the Auburn State Prison, 517 were never in- 
structed in any trade or calling whereby to earn 
a subsistence. Of 649 males at the Sing Sing 
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Prison, 487 have never been taught a trade ; 60 
could not read, and 149 could read but very 
indifferently. The number of convicts tried in 
Courts of Record in New York State, from 1840 
to 1848 inclusive, amounted to 27,949; and of 
this aggregate 26,225 had received no education 
whatever. Of 276 convicts in Ohio Penitentiary, 
nearly all were below mediocrity, and scarcely 
able to transact the ordinary business of life.— 
North American. 


effort, to sustain and advance those precious 
testimonies which our predecessors in religious 
profession so nobly vindicated, in the face of a 
deriding and persecuting world. 





OUR LATE YEARLY MEETING. 

A most extraordinary misapprehension ap- 
pears to have taken place, in the minds of some 
individuals, in reference tothe number of Friends 
who felt it their duty earnestly to protest against 
the recognition of that body in Ohio of which 
B. Hoyle was clerk. The names of more than 
fifty Friends are known who joined in this pro- 
test ; and in addition to these, a large number of 
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inserted inthis week’s number, appeared necessa- 
ry; in order to show that the principles which 
this periodical has always vindicated, in relation 
to the questions which have produced so much 
excitement and opposition of feeling, are radical- 
ly the same as those espoused by our Orthodox 
Friends twenty-seven or twenty-eight years ago. 
The editor has no intention to awaken into life 
any of those dormant passions which time has in 
some measure allayed. He has, indeed, strenuous- 
ly labored, in the management of this periodical, 
to avoid any reference to the separation that 
occurred in our Yearly Meeting in 1827, which 
would be likely to excite pain in any of the 
parties concerned. The contests of that day have, 
in great measure passed away, and a large por- 
tion of those who were engaged in them have 
gone the way from which there is no return; and 
we may charitably hope, that many of them have 
left behind, not carried with them, the unkind 
feelings which the contest produced. It is al- 
ways painful to behold men of acknowledged re- 
spectability, and whose piety cannot reasonably 
be questioned, engaged in controversies more 
calculated to arouse a spirit of jealousy than to 
promote the cause of truth. The Society of 
Friends have unquestionably been, in several 
important particulars, pioneers in the progress of 
civilization and the amelioration of general so- 
ciety; but it can neither be denied nor concealed, 
that the influence of this Society, once deserved- 
ly great, has, to a sorrowful extent, been para- 
lyzed by the bickerings and jealousies which have 
been indulged among us. Gladly would the 
editor exercise his feeble influence in allaying 
those unkind feelings which we must all deeply 
lament, and in exciting the members of our high- 
ly professing Society to a harmonious union of 



















have been anticipated. 





our members occupying seats in the back part 
of the house, expressed briefly the same views. 
It is believed, that for many years a much smaller 
proportion of the Friends present have been in the 
habit of expressing a sentiment on the business 
before our meeting, than in other Yearly Meet- 
ings of the Society, and there has been an in- 
creasing reluctance to do so of latter years. This 
circumstance considered, the number of our 
members who yielded to their sense of duty, in 
uniting with their brethren in a solemn protest 
against the course pursued by a part of the 


Yearly Meeting, was much larger than could 
It may be said, also, 
that there appears to prevail among those who 
deeply deplore and condemn these proceed- 
ings, a peaceful sense that they were enabled to 
perform their duty, and an humble hope that 
they may be prepared through Divine assistance 
to do whatever may, in time to come, be called 
for at their hands. C. 





Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting House, Oblong, 
Dutchess co., New York, on Fourth day the 25th of 
4th mo. 1855, Winitam P. Havianp, son of Daniel 
P. and Lillius Haviland, to Fuizaseta D. Hoaa, 
daughter of Ira Hoag, all of Oblong Monthly 
Meeting, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

, at Friends’ Meeting House, Westfork, 
Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 28th of 2d mo. last, Asa 
Hunt to Martaa, daughter of Job Simeox. 








Diep, on the 20th inst., at the residence of her hus- 
band, James C. Allen, Matinpa Auten, (daughter 
of Wm. H. and Catharine Morgan.) in the 38th 

ear of her age ; a member and elder of New 

rry Monthly Meeting of Friends, Blount county, 
Tennessee. 

This dear friend leaves a husband, nine childrer: 
and a large circle of friends to mourn their loss, 
who have a well grounded hope that her end was 
peace. 

——, in Lynn, Mass, on the Sth day of 3d mo. 
of pulmonary consumption, Hannan Bassett, aged 
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thirty nine years, daughter of Isaac and Ruth 


Bassett. 

This dear friend had for many years given evi- 
dence by her deportment, that she was no stranger 
to the work of Divine grace upon the heart, and 
although by nature she was modest and retiring, 
yet her example was such as could not fail to shed 
an influence for good om those around her. 

From early childhood she had manifested a deep 
concern for the support of our principles and tes- 
timonies, and for the welfare daa Society. 

Among her papers are found some memoranda, 
from which the following is taken. It is under 
date of 7 mo. 1851. 

“Tt has indeed been good for me to be ‘ afflicted.’ 
Some of those seasons, when on a sick bed, have 
been precious, when [ have felt the true Comforter 
to be near, and have communed with my own 
heart upon my bed and been still; when no eye 
but thatof my Heavenly Father watched over me, 
even in the night season, and none but Him knew 
the prayers of my heart. Thanksgiving and praise 
have ascended to Him, who thus condescended to 
look down upon a poor child, who felt unworthy 
indeed of the favor of an Almighty Helper. I can- 
not sufficiently praise Him for his merciful kind- 
ness, extended in the hour of need. Often has my 
mind been saluted with the encouraging language, 
‘ Fear thon not, neither be dismayed, for I am th 
God; I will strengthen thee, | will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness,’ and 
‘He giveth power to the faint, and to them who 
have no might he increaseth strength.’ Why need 
we give out, or fear to give in our names to serve 
Him, when we know what the promises are to 
those who are obedient to His will.” 

In the autumn of last year, her disease, which 
for some years had been coming upon her, ap- 
peared to be making increased progress, and as 
the prospect of her recovery gradually lessened, 
she was favored with resignation; and althongh 
conflicts were at times her portion, yet her Lord 
and Master was near to comfort and support her, 
and she witnessed in the end a sweet and Heavenly 
peace. Wher her power of speech was nearly 
gone, it was observed to her that she looked very 
peaceful and happy; to which she emphatically 
replied, ‘1 feel so ;” and soon after this she quiet- 
ly rete as we humbly trust and believe, to 
join the innumerable company who have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. 


Diep, on the 27th of 3d month last, at Fall 
River, Mass., Richaro Mitcue.., aged 62 years, 
a valuable member of Swansey Monthly Meeting. 
This dear Friend very early in life espoused the 
ewuse of Christ, and by an upright Christian walk 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

His disease was consumption, by which he was 
confined to his house about three months. During 
this period he often spoke of his prospect of death. 
To a friend he remarked, “1! am comforted in the 
reflection that it has been my endeavor for years 
to let my example, rather than my words, speak 
of my faith, and though men have never seen me 
utter a vocal prayer, yet I have long been favored 
with a praying heart; and now, whether I am to 
live a little longer or soon to go, [ feel resigned to 
ihe will of my Heavenly Father.” “TI have,” he 
continued, “thought ‘onal about leaving my family, 
but | know He who has always cared for both me 
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and them can, and will, take care of them without 


me.” Nearer his close, a Friend remarked to him that 
he hoped the prospect of a better world cheered 
and comforted him ; he replied, “the prospect grows 
brighter and brighter, and | believe it will, even to 
the perfect day.” 
This was evidently realized by him; no complain- 
ing escaped his lips, all was resignation and peace. 
A few hours before his death, he informed those 
— that he believed he was going, and requested 
is family called, which was done, and as they 
athered around him he bade them all farewell ; 
reathing shorter and shorter till life appeared 
nearly extinguished. His family and those who 
were with him thought he had breathed his last, 
when he revived and audibly said, ‘‘ Where am I? 
I am almost back again, | have been to a beautiful 
place, where I wanted to stay, but I was not quite 
ready ; his wife inquired if he had anything more 
to say, he replied, “no;” again bade them fare- 
well, and quietly fell asleep in death with a smile 
upon his countenance. 
“ The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 





The place of holding Nottingham Quarterly Meet- 
ing, in unity with the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
held in Baltimore, has been changed. It will be 


y | held this year at Deer Creek, at the usual time, in 


the 5th and 8th months, viz., on 6th day, 5th mo. 
18th, and on 6th day the 17th of the 8th month. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this School will com- 
mence on Second day, the 7th of Fifth month 
next. The pupils will be conveyed by railroad 
to West Chester, where conveyances will be in 
waiting to take them and their baggage to the 
School, on the arrival of the morning and after- 
noon cars, on Second day, the 7th, and Third day, 
the 8th of Fifth month. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at 74 o’clock, 
A.M., and 4 o’clock, P.M. The agent of the 
School will be at the railroad depot on Second and 
Third day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 
tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. 
Those who go by the morning train will be fur- 
nished with tickets by a person in attendance. 
To those who procure tickets as directed, the fare 
from Philadelphia to the School, including bag- 
gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged 
to the scholar at the School. All baggage should 
be distinctly marked West-town, and with the 
name of the owner, and should be sent directly to 
the railroad depot. Applications for admission 
must be made to Joseph Snow:lon, Superintendent 
at the School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, 
No. 84 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Book store, 
No. 84 Arch St., where all small packages for the 
pupils left before 12 o’clock on Seventh days, will 
be forwarded. All letters forthe pupils and others 
at the School, should be sent by mail, directed to 
West-town Boarding School, West Chester P. O 
Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be prepaid, and 
packages should be distinctly marked and put up 
in a secure manner, so that their contents will not 
be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will 
leave West Chester during the Summer Session, 
for the School, on Second, Fourth and Seventh 
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days, on the arrival of the afternoon cars from the 
city, and from the School to West Chester on the 
same days, to meet the afternoon cars to Phila- 
delphia. The fare for each passenger to and 
from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cts. 
When special conveyances at other times are pro- 
vided at the School, an extra charge will be made. 


For Friends’ Review. 
DIVISION OF YEARLY MEETINGS. 


Tt is well known that in the year 1827, a 
division was effected in the Yearly Meeting’ of 
Philadelphia. During the sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting in that year, a number of our members 
assembled at Green street, to deliberate on 
measures preparatory toa separation; and, at the 
close of the Yearly Meeting, those who had con- 
stituted this primary assemblage, together with 
others of similar opinions, convened at the same 
place, and issued a declaration of what they con- 
sidered as grievances to which they had been 
subjected; and invited others who concurred 
with them in opinion, to meet at the same place 
in the sixth month ensuing. In this proceeding, 
commenced the establishment of what they 
termed a Yearly Meeting, which, for a time, was 
held in the same month, though in the earlier 
part of it, as the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
had been held ever since the year 1798. The 


Meeting, thus formed, assumed the appellation of | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. Thus 
was exhibited to the world the anomalous phe- 
nomenon of two bodies, holding no religious 
communion with each other, both professing to 
be Yearly Meétings of the Society of Friends, 
existing within the same limits. Of the causes 
of complaint, it is not the business of this essay 
to inquire. Suffice it to remark, that those who 
belong to the new organization, have been usual- 
ly styled Hicksites, from Elias Hicks, who was 
generally considered, whether justly or not, as 
their leader. Soon after this division, those 
who thus seceded were disowned by the Meet- 
ings usually denominated “the Orthodox,” to 
which they had previously belonged. 

In numerous instances, persons thus disowned, 
attended, or attempted to attend, meetings for 
discipline, and refused to withdraw when re- 
quested so to do. It was then understood as a 
well settled and unquestioned rule of our Society, 
that the business of meetings for discipline was 
not to be proceeded in while persons not in 
membership were present. In the testimony 
given at the Camden trial, several instances were 
related by the witnesses, in which persons who 
were disowned, or under dealings as offenders, 
were present at Meetings for discipline, and re- 
fused to withdraw when earnestly requested. In 
those cases, the meetings adjourned to another 
time or place, in order to avoid the intrusion.— 
Foster’s Reports, vol. 1, pp. 171, 316, 338. 

The division in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
was followed by one in that of New York; the 
latter division turning immediately upon the 
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rule of Society which requires our meetings for 
discipline to be select. Of the immediate cause 
and manner of this separation there, Samuel 
Parsons, Clerk of that meeting, gave the follow- 
ing account in his testimony at Camden : 

“The meetings for discipline are confined ex- 
clusively to its own members, by the Society— 
others, not members, are not permitted to sit in 
them. If any persons not members should ob- 
trude themselves into such meeting, and refuse 
to withdraw, the meeting would not proceed in 
the transaction of its business. I have never 
known it done, as it would be directly in opposi- 
tion to the order of the Society. In cases where 
there are those present in the meeting, known 
not to be members, it is usual to request them 
to withdraw. 

“ An instance of this kind, where the persons 
obtruding themselves into the meeting, refused 
to withdraw when requested, occurred in the 
Yearly Meeting of New York, in the year 1828. 
On that occasion, the intruders were repeatedly 
requested to withdraw, but persisted in remain- 
ing. This occurred at the usual time and place 
of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
in New York. Friends were by that intrusion 
prevented from going on in the transaction of 
their business. There was a great noise and up- 
roar produced by the friends and favorers of the 
persons thus intruding themselves. 

“Tn consequence of this intrusion, and the un- 
precedented uproar and tumult which the friends 
of the intruders produced, it was impossible to 
transact’business under such circumstances, and 
in their presence ; it was therefore concluded to 
continue the transaction of the business of the 
meeting in the basement. story of the meeting 
house, and there was a minute made to that 
effect. After the reading of that minute, the 
meeting proceeded to the basement story, but 
the doors were kept closed against them by per- 
sons pretending to exercise authority under the 
Monthly Meeting of New York. They then re- 
moved their sitting to another building, which 
was offered for the purpose, a regular minute of 
which was made at the time. The meeting as- 
sembled at the place mentioned in the said last 
minute, and continued its sittings there through- 
out the Yearly Meeting. Its sittings were con- 
tinued without further intrusion. 

The clerks of the Yearly Meeting attended at 
these adjourned sittings, with the records of the 
meeting, which were kept there by them, and 
have been kept by them ever since. And the 
meeting continued to transact its business in the 
usual manner throughout.” —Jbid. p. 171. 

In this testimony, it is to be understood, when 
the witness speaks of the “ meeting proceeding 
to the basement story,” he evidently means, 
such portion of the Friends present as disap- 
proved the attendance of the intruders. 

In 1828, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia 
declined sending an Epistle to the Yearly Meet- 
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ing of Baltimore, because that body had re-} ease, to be inconsistent with “the simplest ele- 
ceived an Epistle from the meeting of the Sepa- | 


ratists in this city, and opened.a correspondence 
with that meeting; also refused to read in their 


for Sufferings to theirs. 

In the autumn of the same year, a division 
was effected in the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, 
immediately turning, like that of New York, on 
the refusal, by a part of that body, to recognize 
as members, those who had been separated from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
= what has since been acknowledged by our 

early Meeting, and by all those with which it 
has held correspondence, as the genuine Yearly 
Meeting of Baltimore, constituted, unquestion- 
ably, a minority of the whole, and were not sup- 

rted by the presence of the Clerk. In an 
Rpistle from that meeting to its members and 
subordinate meetings, we find the following ac- 
count of the causes and manner of the separation : 

“During some of the sittings of the present 
Yearly Meeting, many individuals were per- 
mitted to attend, who had been regularly dis- 
owned from Society, and minutes produced by 
some of these from their irregular meetings were 
read, and a record made of their reception. 
Several epistles from meetings of the same charac- 
ter, styling themselves Yearly Meetings, were 
also read, and a committee appointed to reply to 


them, while the epistles transmitted to us from 
those bodies with whom we have /ong and regular- 
ly corresponded, were not treated according to 


the provisions of the discipline. At the sugges- 
tion and by the direction of those among us who 
have departed from the ancient doctrines and 
discipline of our Society, a minute was made, 
which goes to acknowledge their fellowship and 
unity with those separate bodies, and consequent- 
ly, to withdraw from communion with the 
ANCIENT YEARLY MEETINGS oF FrrenpDs. Our 
objections to those innovations upon the estab- 
lished order of Society not being regarded, and 
it being evidently their determination to identi- 
fy themselves with the seceders, we have felt 
ourselves constrained, for the due support of our 
holy religion, as well as to maintain our brother- 
ly‘connection with the ancient Society of Friends, 
to meet select from those who have thus departed 
from our regular order, and hold Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting agreeably to its original institu- 
tion, as a part of the great body of Friends.” 
From this account, it is evident, that the 
division in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 


Those who com- | 
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mentsof reason,” and ‘‘the immutable rules of ac- 
tion, which must govern and centro] all human as- 


|semblages, of whatever nature and whether re- 
Yearly Meeting the Epistle from our Meeting | 


ligious or civil.” (p. 53.) In other words, one 
Yearly “Meeting must cease to be a genuine 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, before a second as- 
sociation, within the same limits, can be entitled 
to that character. We accordingly find, that 
the body in Baltimore, which owned and united 
with the adherents of Elias Hicks, though un- 
questionably much the larger number, has never 
been acknowledged asa Yearly Meeting of Friends 
by either of the Yearly Meetings in Europe, or 
by any of those on this continent with which 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has ever corre- 
sponded. 

The association formed in New England, in 
the year 1845, and which assumed the name of 
New England Yearly Meeting, was plainly one, 
which, according to the principles laid down by 
Judge Ewing, could have no legitimate claim to 
the appellation which it assumed. The ancient 
and long-established Yearly Meeting of New 
England has done no act by which its identity 
could be drawn into question. Such, indeed, 
was the decision of the legal tribunal to which, 
on a question of property, the claims of the rival 
bodies were submitted. All the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends, both in Europe and America, 
those of Philadelphia and Ohio excepted, have 
expressly and unequivocally disavowed any re- 
ligious connection with that seceding body. Of 
course, the members of that body who have been 
disowned by the Monthly Meetings in New 
England, or who have voluntarily dissolved 
their connection with them, cannot, upon any 
principles of reason or discipline, be regarded as 
members of the Society of Friends. And here 
we may observe, that the authority to decide 
who are and who are not members of the religious 
Society of Friends, is lodged exclusively in the 
respective Yearly Meetings. No Yearly Meet- 
ing, or other body of Friends, can decide 
authoritatively who are and who are not mem- 
bers of another Yearly Meeting, in opposition to 
the decision of such Yearly Meeting, and per- 
sons acknowledged as members of one Yearly 
Meeting, removing into, or travelling through, 
the limits of another, are entitled to the rights 
of membership, until those rights are forfeited 
by some misdemeanor of their own. As it is an 
acknowledged part of our order, wherever meet- 
ings for discipline have been established, that 


not the work of those who are usually styled| none but members are to attend them, it is 
“Orthodox Friends ;” consequently, they are | plainly impossible for any meeting of the Society 
not chargeable with giving any sanction to the | to extend that privilege to persons disowned by 
assumed authority on the part of discontented | other meetings, without an open violation of 
members, to separate from the Yearly Meeting to | that order. 


which they belong, and to establish another 


When, at the late Yearly Meeting of Ohio, it 


Yearly Meeting of Friends within the same limits. | was publicly announced, and not denied by any, 


Such an ae 
Judge Ewing, in 


is, indeed, pronounced by| that one or more persons were present who 
is decision on the Camden’ had been disowned by the meetings in New 
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England, to which they formerly belonged, it 
was not the province of that Yearly Meeting to 
inquire into the causes or manner of the disown- 
ment ; the fact that they had been disowned, and 
not reinstated by the meeting disowning them, 
or by any superior ones to which the former 
were amenable, was entirely conclusive in the 
case. The question of the justice or regularity 
of their disownment, was one for the meetings 
in New England, not in Ohio, to decide. Those 
Friends, therefore, who regarded such individuals 
as intruders, and insisted upon their withdrawal, 
were merely endeavoring to maintain a long 
established and unquestionable order. This 
was the real question at issue between the parties; 
to sustain that order, a change of clerks was 
found to be essential. The manner in which 
that change was attempted, is a secondary con- 
sideration ; the object and necessity of the 
change constitute the primary one.* The con- 
stitutionality of the appointment of Jonathan 
Binns, was examined and vindicated in the 
20th number of this periodical. Some Friends 
appear to believe, that because Benjamin Hoyle 


“had, in the previous year, or in several preceding 


ones, been regularly appointed as clerk, he must 
necessarily continue in that station until sus- 
pended by the united voice of the representatives. 
It is even asserted by the advocates of Benjamin 
Hoyle, that he was continued in office in com- 
pliance with the usage of former years under 
similar circumstances. They, however, seem to 
forget that a similar circumstance had never oc- 
curred. 
had either offered the name of a candidate, or 
reported that they had no name to offer; but in the 
instance before us, the name of Jonathan Binns 
as Clerk was proposed by a part of the repre- 
sentatives, and to a great extent sanctioned by 
the approval of the meeting, before a report on 
behalf of another portion of the representatives, 
stating they had no name to offer, was heard. 

Upon this blank report, the acting clerk, 
without asking or waiting for the judgment of 
the meeting, although he had not been proposed, 
made a minute continuing himself in the office. 

An effort has been made to deduce an authori- 
ty for this procedure from the example of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1827. That is 
the only instance which we have been able to 
find, previous to the difficulties in Ohio, in 
which the representatives failed to agree to offer 
aname. Of the proceedings in that case, we 
have a lucid exposition in the testimony of 
Samuel Bettle, in the Camden trial; which we 
give in_his own language, that our readers may 


*This is illustrated by the circumstance that al- 
though the appointment of Jane M. Plummer as Clerk 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting was unquestionably regular 
and constitutional, the Epistle signed by Rachel Pat- 
terson was read in the Women’s Yearly Meeting of 


Philadelphia by the implied direction of the Men’s 
Meeting. 


In former years, the representatives | 


perceive how totally irrelevant that case was to 
the one in Ohio: 

“Tn the afternoon, after the meeting was 
organized, and a regular minute of opening 
made, John Cox, of Burlington, rose and stated 
that he had been directed by the representatives 
to inform the meeting, that they could not agree 
to propose any name as clerk. Several proposi- 
tions were made in consequence of this state of 
things; none of them, however, were agreed to 
—when an ancient Friend mentioned to the 
meeting that he had attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing for upwards of sixty years, and the custom 
had been, that ‘the old clerks continued until 
new names were brought forward and agreed to’— 
this is the substance, if not the very words. 

| This proposition was opposed, but several who 
| were known to be attached to the disturbers of 
our peace, (I can’t term them seceders as yet, 
for they had not yet separated ; I use the term 
with no other view than to designate them,) en- 
| deavored to prevail on their friends, for they 
seemed to direct their discourse to them, to sub- 
mit to the proposition, ‘for it might not be of 
so much consequence as you apprehend,’ said one 
man who was well known to be a leading man in 
thisschism. There being a little pause, I simply 
made a minute, desiring the old clerks to con- 
tinue to serve the meeting ; this minute, as soon 
as it was read, was opposed—lI sat down, did not 
proceed with any business, let the discusion go 
on, and watched the event; there were many 
sentiments, pro and con, during which efforts 
were made by persons who have since joined in 
the separation, to induce an acquiescence with 
the minute; at length all opposition ceased, 
John Comly was desired to come to the table, 
(he had taken his seat in another position ;) he 
rose and came to the table, apparently in acqui- 
escence with his appointment as assistant clerk. 
We then proceeded with some of the usual busi- 
ness, and the meeting adjourned until the next 
morning.’’—Foster’s Reports, vol. 1, pp. 68-9. 

It is to be remembered that John Comly went 
with the seceders, and was generally known to 
be one of the most active promoters of the separa- 
tion. He, however, acted as assistant clerk 
throughout the Yearly Meeting. 

We are informed, upon testimony that is 
deemed entirely reliable, that in the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio, after the minutes expres- 
sive of the rival appointments of Benjamin 
Hoyle and Jonathan Binns were made, a pro- 
posal was offered by some of the conservative 
Friends, that a judicious committee should be 
appointed to take into serious consideration the 
peculiar situation in which they were placed, 
and to try whether some means could not be 
found by which a separation might be avoided ; 
and that, while the subject was under delibera- 
tion, a minute was suddenly and unexpectedly 
read by Benjamin Hoyle, adjourning until 

iten o’clock on the following day; though 
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such adjournment had not been pro in 
the meeting. Upon the reading of this minute, 
Benjamin Hoyle, and those who united with him, 
withdrew, leaving Jonathan Binns and those 
who supported his nomination, and who did not 
consider the meeting to have been authoritative- 
ly adjourned, still in their seats. The separa- 
tion was therefore, in reality, the work of those 
who withdrew, not of those who remained. The 
Friends who remained in their seats, continued 
afterwards to act in the capacity of a Yearly 
Meeting, without further collision with those who 
had withdrawn. 

The representatives to the women’s meeting 
reporting that they had no name to offer, the 
acting clerk, Jane M. Plummer, waited until 
her continuance under the appointment was 
proposed, and agreed to without a dissenting 
voice, before making a minute on the subject; 
the regularity of her appointment was, therefore, 
unquestionable. As that meeting adjourned to 
the same hour with the men, whatever that hour 
might be, Jane M. Plummer and her assistant, 
Hannah 8. Ladd, and such women as united 
with them in judgment, convened at eight o’clock 
the following day, to which the meeting uniting 
with Jonathan Binns had adjourned. These 
two bodies afterwards acted concurrently as col- 
lateral branches of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Two 
Epistles, signed respectively by Benjamin Hoyle 
and Jonathan Binns, were sent to the men’s meet- 


ing, and two bearing the signatures of Rachel 
Patterson and Jane M. Plummer, to the women’s 
meeting in Philadelphia; and that signed by 
Benjamin Hoyle, as our readers are already in- 
formed, was read and responded to, in opposition 
to the declared judgment and earnest expostula- 


tion of alarge numberof Friends. The Epistle 
signed by Rachel Patterson, was, in like manner, 
forced upon the women’s meeting. In the dis- 
cussion connected with this proceeding, the fact 
was not disguised or denied, that the advocates 
of the measure were actuated by sympathy with 


those termed the ‘smaller body’ of New England. | 


From the foregoing account, two conclusions 
obviously and naturally flow; first, that the 
divisions in New York and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings, which followed the secession in 1827 
from the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, were 
only the practical result of an effort persevering- 
ly continued, to maintain, as far as they were 
concerned, the integrity of Society, and to avoid 
participating in the Philadelphia secession, or 
acknowledging as a branch of the Religious 
Society of Friends, the association which was 
formed in oppggition to the regular Yearly Meet- 
ing of Phi second, that the late division 
i io also rom an effort on the part of 

and supported the appoint- 
ment of Jonathan Binns, to sustain the order and 
discipline*of the Society, and a refusal to recog- 
nize as’ members those individuals who had se- 
ceded from the regularly constituted Yearly 
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Meeting of New England, and whose claim to 
the character of a Yearly Meeting had been ex- 
plicitly rejected by all the Yearly Meetings in 
the. world, Philadelphia and Ohio excepted, and 
not directly and expressly acknowledged even by 
them. It remains to be seen, whether any other 
Yearly Meetings will continue to acknowledge 
asa Yearly Meeting in unity with them, a bod 

that has virtually, though not expressly, identi- 
fied itself with an association with which they 


have all explicitly disavowed any religious fellow- 
ship. , 


THE CINCINNATI SLAVE CASE. 


The time was when the politicians and people 
of the South were proverbial for their intense 
hostility to the extension of the powers of the 
federal government, at the expense of the States. 
But that time is fast passing away, if it has not 
already passed. The demands of slavery are 
such as to over-ride all the necessities of politi- 
cal principle, and to force the South into the 
most extravagant assertions of the federal ju- 
risdiction. 

We have an instance of this in the case of 
the slave girl Rosetta, now before the courts of 
Cincinnati. She was the property of a clergy- 
man named Dennison, who, wishing to send her 
from Kentucky to Virginia, entrusted her to the 
care of a friend. He, finding no boat at Cin- 
cinnati for Wheeling, was pleased to go on’the 
railroad by way of Columbus. As the cars did 
not run through, this friend found himself 
obliged to remain at that place over Sunday. In 
the meantime, some friends of the girl, having 
learned that she had been voluntarily brought 
into a free State, and finding that she was not 
disposed to return to slavery, had her brought 
before a court and declared free. 

Being a minor, she was put under a guardian ; 
but subsequently a warrant was issued by a 
United States Commissioner, and served by the 
United States Marshal, for her arrest at Cinein- 
nati. She was arrested, and her guardian sued 
out a habeas corpus, which was argued before 
Judge Parker. 

Several of the most eminent counsel in the 
State were employed by the parties in interest, 
among them ex-Senator Chase and his successor, 
Mr. Pugh, and the case received the most elabo- 
rate and careful investigation on the part of the 
court. Judge Parker decided that, not only 
was it in the power of the court, but it became 
his sworn duty, to allow the writ of habeas corpus 
in every well-founded instance of unlawful im- 
prisonment, whether under color of the laws of 
this State, or the United States, and to discharge 
the party wherever the detention or capture was 
illegal ; otherwise the citizen would be deprived 
of the safeguard of his person. 

In this case the court conceived it clear from 
the statute itself, that the warrant under which 
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the girl was sought to be held, must show that 
she comes within the provisions of the 6th sec- 
tion of the Fugitive Slave act before it can au- 
thorize her arrest or detention; and that any im- 
prisonment by a warrant, issued by any authority, 
which did not on its face show the existence of 
these facts, (the fact of her owing labor and ser- 
vice in another State, and of her escape there- 
from,) was an illegal imprisonment, from which 
the party must be relieved. The warrant was 
defective in the essential particulars, and so far 
as it was concerned, there was no evidence that 
Rosetta was held to service or labor by the laws 
of Kentucky. It was claimed, however, that if 
this warrant were not defective, the girl was 
made free by the act of her alleged owner, or of 
his agent. The court, after alluding to the his- 
tory of this part of the case, remarked that 
slavery was not of law, and existed alone by 
positive enactment, having no vitality beyond 
the local jurisdiction creating it. 

The grounds of this decision, in short, are: 
1st. That the warrant under which the United 
States Marshal made the arrest, was insufficient, 
as not being within the terms of the Fugitive 
Slave act, as it contained no allegation of Ro- 
setta having been held to service in Kentucky, 
and no allegation of an escape. 2d. That the 
decision of a competent court of this State had 
declared Rosetta free, and this court is bound 
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The principle which 
governs this case was clearly decided by Judge 
Washington of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the year 1806. A slave was brought 
by his master from South Carolina to Philadel- 
phia, and afterwards, refusing to return with his 
master to South Carolina, application was made 
by the latter to Judge Washington, for a certifi- 
eate, under the act of 1793, for the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves ; upon which Judge Washing- 
ton decided that the case did not fall within the 
provisions of that act or the 4th article of the 
Constitution, because the slave did not escape 
into Pennsylvania, but was brought by the act 
of his master. 

The certificate for his removal to South Caro- 
lina was therefore refused. Another application 
was made to the same Judge, in the year 1823, 
for a certificate to authorize the removal from 
the same State of an alleged fugitive to South 
Carolina ; but it being proved that this slave had 
also been brought into Pennsylvania by his master, 
the decision in the former case was re-affirmed, 
and the certificate consequently refused. 


States Commissioner. 


This, we observe, was the decision of a Judge 


to respect its decision. 3d. That the bringing | of the Supreme Court of the United States, a 


of a+slave on free soil, liberates him or her. 

Yet, in the face of this view of the law, and | 
every well-informed man knows that no other | 
could be taken under the established principles 
of jurisprudence, a second warrant was sent for | 
by the United States Commissioner, and the | 
girl was re-arrested. Having been twice de- | 
clared free by competent State courts, the fede- 
ral authorities have twice intervened, to deliver 
her over to slavery. 

It cannot be pretended for a moment that her | 
cease falls under the provisions of either the fu- 
gitive law of 1793 or that of 1850. She is in 
no sense of the words a fugitive from labor ; 
she did not escape from any slave State, but she | 
was voluntarily brought by the agent of her al- 
leged owner into a free State and detained there, 
when she chose to assert her freedom. Even if 
it had not been a uniform decision of the courts, 
that slaves brought into a free State were free, 
it would still be clear that in this case there was 
no escape, nor even an attempted escape from 
Kentucky. 

The State court whose decision has been thus 
wantonly disregarded, has, properly, as it seemed 
to us, granted a rule against the United States 
marshal to show cause why he should not be 
prosecuted for a contempt of court—WN. FY. 
Evening Post. 


From subsequent information we learn that 
Rosetta has been declared free, by the United 


Virginian, and himself aslaveholder. This was 
the decision upon which the Lemmon case was 
decided, Review, vol. 6, page 154. The same 
principle must govern every case in which a slave 
is taken into a free State, with the knowledge 
and consent of the master or his agent. 


PUBLICATION AND CIRCULATION OF BOOKS. 


It is a very common thing to hear of the evils 
of pernicious reading, of how it enervates the 
mind, or how it depraves the principles. The 
complaints are doubtless just. These books could 
not be read, and these evils would be spared the 
world, if one did not write, and another did not 
print, and another did not sell, and another did not 
circulate them. Are those, then, without whose 
agency the mischief could not ensue, to be held 
innocent in affording this agency? Yet, loudly 
as we complain of the evil, and carefully as we 
warn our children to avoid it, how seldom do we 
hear public reprobation of the writers! As to 
printers, and booksellers and library-keepers, we 
scarcely hear their offences mengigned at all. We 
speak not of those abandoned 
all respectable men condemn, 
pernicious as they are confe 
reading-rooms and libraries, and 
sold in almost every bookseller’s shop.” 

If the inferior agents are censurablé, the 
primary agent must be more censurable. A 
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printer or a bookseller should, however, reflect, 
that not to be so bad as another is a very different 
thing from being innocent. When we see that 
the owner of a press will print any work that is 
offered to him, with no other concern about its 
tendency than whether it will subject him to 
penalties from the law, we surely must perceive 
that he exercises but a very imperfect virtue. Is 
it obligatory upon us not to promote ill princi- 
ples in other men? He does not fulfil the 
obligation. Is it obligatory upon us to promote 
rectitude by unimpeachable example? He does 
not exhibit that example. If it were right for 
my neighbor to furnish me with the means of 
moral injury, it would not be wrong for me to 
accept and to employ them. 

I stand in.a bookseller’s shop, and observe his 
customers successively coming in. One orders 
a lexicon, and one a work of scurrilous infidelity : 
one Captain Cook’s Voyages, and one a new licen- 
tious romance. If the bookseller takes and 
executes all these orders with the same willing- 
ness, | cannot but perceive that there is an incon- 
sistency, an incompleteness, in his moral principles 
of action. Perhaps this person is so conscious of 
the mischievous effects of such books, that he 
would not allow them in the hands of his children, 
nor suffer them to be seen on his parlour table. 
But if he thus knows the evils which they inflict, 
can it be right for him to be the agent in diffus- 
ing them? Such a person does not exhibit that 
consistency, that completeness of virtuous con- 
duct, without which the Christian character can- 
not be fully exhibited. Step into the shop of this 
bookseller’s neighbor, a druggist, and there, if a 
person asks for some arsenic, the tradesman 
begins to be anxious. He considers whether it 
is probable the buyer wants it for a proper pur- 
pose. If he does sell it, he cautions the buyer 
to keep it where others cannot have access to it; 
and betore he delivers the packet, legibly inscribes 
upon it, Poison. One of these men sells poison 
to the body, and the other poison to the mind. 
If the anxiety and caution of the druggist is 
right, the indifference of the bookseller must be 
wrong. Add to which, that the druggist would 
not sell arsenic at all if it were not sometimes 
useful; but to what readers can a vicious book 
be useful? 

Suppose for a moment that’ no printer would 
commit such a book to his press, and that no 
bookseller would sell it, the consequence would 
be that nine-tenths of these manuscripts would 
be thrown into the fire, or rather that they would 
never have begp written. The inference is ob- 
vious; andes is not needful again to en- 

Cetbe p that although your refusal 

ious books from being pub- 

erefore exempted from the 

A man must do his duty, 

s of his fidelity be such as he 

Por not. Such purity of conduct 


Pw het hi 
would dts 
might no doubt circumseribe a man’s business, 
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and so does purity of conduct in some other pro- 
fessions: but if this be a sufficient excuse for 
contributing to demoralize the world, if profit be 
a justification of a departure from rectitude, it 
will be easy to defend the business of a pick- 
pocket. 

I know that the principles of conduct which 
these paragraphs recommend lead to grave prac- 
tical consequences: I know that they lead to 
the conclusion that the business of a printer or 
bookseller as it is ordinarily conducted, is not 
consistent with Christian uprightness. A man 
may carry on a business in select works; and 
this, by some conscientious persons, is really 
done. In the present state of the press, the 
difficulty of obtaining a considerable business as 
a bookseller without circulating injurious works 
may frequently be great, and it is in conse- 
quence of this difficulty that we see so few book- 
sellers among the Quakers. The few who do 
conduct the business generally reside in large 
towns, where the demand for all books is so great 
that a person can procure a competent income 
though he excludes the bad. 

He who is more studious to justify his conduct 
than to act aright, may say that if a person may 
sell no book that can injure another, he can 
scarcely sell any book. ‘The answer is, that al- 
though there must be some difficulty in diserimi- 
nation, though a bookseller cannot always inform 
himself what the precise tendency of a book is 
—yet there can be no difficulty in judging, re- 
specting numberless books, that their tendency 
is bad. If we cannot define the precise distine- 
tion between the good and the evil, we can never- 
theless perceive the evil when it has attained to 
a certain extent. He who cannot distinguish 
day from evening can distinguish it from night. 

The case of the proprietors of common circu- 
lating libraries is yet more palpable; because the 
majority of the books which they contain inflict 
injury upon their readers. How it happens that 
persons of respectable character, and who join 
with others in lamenting the frivolity, and worse 
than frivolity, of the age, nevertheless daily and 
hourly contribute to the mischief without any 
apparent consciousness of inconsistency, it is 
difficult to explain. A person establishes, per- 
haps, one of these libraries for the first ¢ime in 
a country town. He supplies the younger and 
less busy part of its inhabitants with a source of 
moral injury from which hitherto they had been 
exempt. The girl who till now possessed sober 
views of life, he teaches to dream of the extra- 
vagances of love; he familiarizes her ide is with 
intrigue and licentiousness; destroys her disposi- 
tion for rational pursuits; and prepares her, it 
may be, for a life of infamy. These evils, or 
such as these, he inflicts, not upon one or two, 
but upon as many as he can ; and yet this person 
lays his head upon his pillow as if, in all this, 
he was not offending against virtue or against 
man !—{ Dymond’s Essays, Essay 2d, Chapter 9. 
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THE ROCK AMID THE SEA. 
BY STACY G. POTTS. 


I well remember ia years gone by, 
Long years they seem to me, 
I sailed by the base of Alotef crag 
In the stormy Northern Sea: 
Stern monarch of the mural crown 
On his ocean throne sublime, 
Who has battled the tempests of the world 
Since the dawning day of time. 


And the mountain waves came thundering on, 
Still reckless of past defeat— 
But the old king stood in his quiet strength 
And dashed them at bis feet. 
In his quiet strength the old king stood, 
While the waves below him rolled, 
And he looked through the drifting clouds to Heaven 
As he looked in days of old. 


And there that grey old rock shall stand 
And hold the storm at bay, 

Still guiding the ocean wanderer on 
Along bis dangerous way. 

When Scotia’s shore is seen no more, 
And Arran’s iron bands, 

The seaman steers to the sea-fowl’s home, 
Where that rock in the ocean stands. 

And I thought when [ gazed on the strong old rock 
Far off on the raging flood, 

Of the mighty heart of the righteous man 
That rests on the “ Word of God.” 

The storms that trouble a wicked world 
May surge to his very brow,— 

But Aleier crag, O man of God, 
Shall sooner be moved than thou! 

What cares he for the thought of man—- 
What recks he of their frown— 

His soul on the “ Rock or Aces” based, 
And virtue his knightly crown. 

They may brand his name with a felon’s shame, 
They may scatter his dust in the sea, 

But the billows will break on bis noble soul 
As they break, O crag, on thee. 

And thou, stern monarch of the storm, 
On thy ocean throne sublime, 

Shalt totter and fall and disappear 
In the dying day of time. 

But when the tempest that wrecks the world 
Shall scatter thy dust in the air, 

The ark of Truth shall ride the storm, 
And the righ.eous man be there. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeicN IntTeLtiicence.—The British Mail 
Steamship Africa, arrived at Boston on the 26th 
ult, bringing oe dates to the 14th. 

The Vienna Conference again met on the 8th 
ult., but adjourned without accomplishing any- 
thing, the Russian plenipotentiaries not having re- 
ceived the instructions needed. 

At Sebastopol, the military preparations were 
making rapid progress. The Russians had con- 
structed two new batteries, and converted the 
ambuscade into an advanced parallel. The French 
were adyancing towards the Malakoff tower, by a 
serpentine sap. Omar Pasha occupied two villages 
half a league from Eupatoria, and had enlarged 
his circle of fortifications to shelter 5,000 men. 
Ten thousand Egyptians had sailed for Eupatoria, 
and the French and Sardinian reinforcements 
were shortly expected. It is stated, that the allies 
are changing their tactics in the Crimea, and are 
about to fortify and hold, as a material guarantee, 
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the strong position of Kamiesch, with 20,000 men, 


supported by the fleets, The Russian organs say 
that an order had been published, commanding 
that all the women, children and sick be sent out 
of Sebastopol. It was supposed that this was in 
anticipation of the speedy resumption of active 
hostilities. 

The advance squadron of the Baltic fleet reached 
Elsinore on the Ist ult. There was much floating 
ice in the Baltic, but it was supposed the naviga- 
tion would be open by the 20th ult. A letter from 
St. Petersburg states that the Emperor Alexander, 
accompanied by his brother Nicholas, will visit 
Finland before the commencement of operations 
in the Baltic. Two divisions of the Russian fleet 
are at Cronstadt, and one between Sweaborg and 
Revel ; an army of 120,000 men is concentrating in 
the Baltic provinces, and three hundred guns are 
afloat. 

EneLanp.—It is announced that the govern- 
ment has decided upon a loan. The amount is 
not known but it is supposed to be £15,000,000 
sterling. The Emperor and Empress of France 
were expected in Kendon on the 16th ult., to re- 
main a week with Queen Victoria. The raising 
of the seige of Sebastopol is freely and favorably 
talked of. Earl Carlisle has entered upon the 
duties of his office as viceroy of Ireland. 

Germany.—Much discontent exists in Hanover, 
in consequence of the King’s attempt to restore 
the privileges of the nobles. 

Sickness in the Austrian army is given as a 
a reason why it does not take the field. 

Russta.—The cholera still rages at St. Peters- 
burg. Two hundred deaths were reported 3d 
month 29th. 

Sr. Dommnco.—An attempt to revolutionize the 
republic of St. Domingo was made, 3d mo. 25th, 
but failed in consequence of being betrayed by 
one of the conspirators. Many of those concerned 
were arrested, others found protection at the 
British Consulate. 

Canapa—The Commissioner of Crown Lands 
has introduced into the Provincial Parliament, a 
bill to render the Legislative Council elective. A 
party is also organizing to apply the same princi- 
ple to the Governor General, Judiciary and Magis- 
trates. 

Late accounts from the U. 8. Exploring Expe- 
dition state that the Vincennes was at Hong Kong, 
preparing for the exploration of Bhering’s Siraits 
and the northwest coast of America. The other 
two vessels, the Hancock and the Kennedy, have 
been heard from. Several officers attached to this 
expedition died during the winter, of diseases 
contracted at Hong Kong, last summer. 

Domestic.—A disastrous conflagration occurred 
at Boston, on the afternoon of the 27th ult. The 
fire originated in the upper story of a large wooden 
building on Battery wharf, and extended over a 
space of more than two acres along the wharves. 

he loss is variously estimated at from $500,000 to 
$1.000,000. Several vessels were byrned. 

PENNSYLVANIA LecisLATURE House joint 
resolution to adjourn finally o passed 
the Senate on the 25th ult. 
pointed to investigate the c 
the election of United States’ 
the 27th. The report exonerates 
of the Legislature supposed to be TIE 
bill to exempt coal and lumber from ‘THe 
tax, passed both Houses on the 28th. 
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